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Wuat is Labor Market Information? From what 
sources does it come? Whom does it serve? How use- 
ful is it? These are some of the questions which are 
answered by Walter J. Chartier of the New Jersey 
agency in his article on p. 3. 


KNow Inc that the consumer wants the highest quality 
product he can get, the Virginia apple growers deter- 
mined to improve the quality of the fruit they put on 
the market. The first step in this direction would be 
to lessen the bruising done during the picking process. 
To accomplish this, they sought the help of the VSES, 
the Virginia State Extension Service and the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, all of whom cooperated in work- 
ing out training classes to improve the performance of 
apple pickers. p. 6. 


Tue February issue of the Review carried several 
articles on “‘The Veteran and His Future—School or 
Job?” In this issue Edward C. Wyatt of St. Petersburg, 
Fla. discusses the same subject in his article ‘‘We Help, 
But He Decides.” p. 9. 


THE answer to seasonal work needs is seasonal help 
with permanent civil service status. This conclusion 
was arrived at by the Minnesota Department of Employ- 
ment Security as it studied its personnel needs in the 
light of past experience with workloads and attendant 
problems. p. 11. 


DEVELOPING vacation jobs for students became a 
special goal in the Service-to-Youth program of the 
Kansas Employment Security Division in December 
1952. Promoting this aspect of the program not only 
assured jobs for young people, but has also proved a 
fine means of publicity for the local office and has 
brought it new applicant and employer patrons who have 
continued to use the service. p. 14. 


Tue Caldwell, Idaho local office serves a farming 
area of highly diversified crops where the farming season 
is long and the need for a flexible service is great. Five 
years ago the local office worked out a cooperative pro- 
gram with the five farm labor associations in its territory. 
Today it is an integral part of local office operations. 
How it works for the good of farmers, workers and the 
ES is told by Grover Irvine on p. 16. 


James D. Maruias of Pennsylvania brings us an in- 
teresting discussion of the documentary film, ‘“They Do 
Not Walk Alone’’—how it was made, the story it tells. 
where it has been shown and how it has been received, 
p. 20. 








Seeretary Mitchell on the ILO 


The following excerpts relating to the ILO are taken from recent 
speeches of the Secretary of Labor and from his article in the 
January 1954 issue of the NATION’s BusINEss. 


HE campaign to keep and raise our standard of liv- 

ing here in America is inseparable from the world- 
wide struggle against poverty and privation. Just as the 
living standards of some Americans are threatened when 
the living standards of some of their fellow citizens are 
inadequate, so America’s economic health will be 
uncertain while the rest of the world is depressed. This 
Administration takes very seriously America’s responsi- 
bility and obligation to lend our strength and our re- 
sources to the free world. 


The ILO, in its 34 years of existence, has demon- 
strated again and again its usefulness and effectiveness 
in the battle which goes on all the time against the 
exploitation and oppression of labor throughout the 
world. The United States is one of 66 member nations 
and its delegations to ILO councils are composed of 
representation from labor, industry and government. 
Soviet Russia, as you know, is not a member of the ILO 
and has made no effort to cooperate in ILO activities in 
the postwar period. On the contrary, Soviet officials 
have continuously assailed the ILO as ‘‘an instrument for 
protecting monopolies and trusts.” 


OU here in San Francisco have a special interest in 

the ILO because one of your most prominent citi- 
zens, James David Zellerbach, was for several years the 
American employer representative to the ILO. In that 
capacity he did an excellent job of promoting the interests 
of American employers and at the same time recognizing 
the large stake which the entire country has in actions 
taken by International Labour Conferences. 


Our participation in the ILO is testimony to people 
living in misery and desperation that we are sincerely 
concerned about their position. It is also an earnest 
effort to relieve that condition through international 
cooperation. 


Employers have a real stake in the ILO. They should 
regard it as an opportunity to present to the world the 
true facts concerning the American economic system 
; Through the voluntary processes which the ILO 
has set up, we can show the world our willingness to 
cooperate in raising living standards and improving 
working conditions . . . I am proud that most Ameri- 
can employers have assumed willingly the great responsi- 
bility that is theirs. 


E SHALL seek to promote, through the Inter- 

national Labor Organization, higher standards of 
living in other nations, to promote a better way of life 
for persons in other lands, to eliminate the poverty on 
which communism breeds, and to eradicate the unfair 
competition of substandard working conditions in the 
world market.—NAaTion’s BusINEss. 
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, press time 


Ability Scores at Handicapped Exposition ' 


Tue Exposition and Parade of Progress on Reha- 
bilitation and Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, held in Washington April 28-30, brought 
together an amazing array of exhibits dealing with 
rehabilitation, prosthetic and other services for the 
handicapped and demonstrating ability on the job 
in a variety of occupations. Among the exhibits were 
demonstrations showing the dramatic improvements 
during the last half century in hearing aids and 
prosthetics, self-help devices and the like. The theme 
of the Exposition stressed the modern employment 
concept that it is ability and not disability that 
counts and that the manpower of qualified handi- 
capped persons is of great importance to the economic 
welfare of our country. 

The Exposition, which was carried out on a mag- 
nificent scale, was highly impressive and a revelation 
to those who were unaware of the wondrous ability 
possessed by many handicapped persons. 

On the first day of the Exposition, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Oveta Culp Hobby 
made this declaration of faith that we are not going 
to waste the inherent ability of our partially disabled 
people: 

The fact that there exists here in the President’s Committee 
so many public spirited men and women from labor, industry, 
the field of communications and other major parts of our na- 
tional life, all dedicated to the task of helping build new lives 
for the disabled, is one of the most assuring and encouraging 
aspects of the entire picture. Successful rehabilitation is not 
alone a job for the specialists; it calls for the wholehearted 
support and devotion of all of us. 

While the reluctance to accept the handicapped in employ- 
ment and in other activities of life is diminishing, it still remains 
so widespread as to challenge the ingenuity, the skill, the in- 
telligence and the persistence of all who seek better futures for 
our disabled people. 

I do not believe this reluctance is founded in reason or a 
rational consideration of the facts. It exists as a product of 
the superstitions and attitudes of the past, born of lack of 
knowledge. Yet whatever the cause or the source, it calls 
upon each of us to continue to bring out the facts about the 
potentials of handicapped workers, and to tell the story to a 
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constantly widening audience. In our efforts to combat preju- 
dice with reality, we must be unremitting in our efforts to open 
up new employment opportunities for those who are ready 
for work, and to encourage the handicapped themselves to 
demonstrate, by their own performance, the truth of what 
we say. 


Addressing the exhibitors who were participating 
in the Parade of Progress, Mrs. Hobby said: 

All of us look to those who guide our Nation’s business, in- 
dustrial and professional life for many of the ultimate answers. 
We are grateful for the progress you have made in developing 
new ways of restoring those who have been stricken—in finding 
new ways of fitting the handicapped person into the jobs in 
your plants and offices—in creating in the consciousness of 
our people a fuller understanding of the disabled. 

The Exposition was sponsored jointly by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee and the District Commissioners’ 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

President Eisenhower was on hand on the second 
day to present awards to winners in the 1954 National 
Essay Contest. The winning high school students 
were: Shirley Kreidler, Trenton, N. J.; Jane Jerome, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y.; Sharon Chapin, Echo, Oreg.; 
Nina Davis, Columbus, Ga.; and James Hanchley, 
Lake Charles, La. The money for the awards and 
for traveling expenses for the winning contestants is 
provided annually by the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. The thousand dollar first prize, known as the 
Judge Robert S. Marks Award, honors the first 
national commander of the DAV. 


General Maas Named Chairman 
of President’s Committee 


May. Gen. MELvin J. Maas, USMCR, Ret., has been 
named Chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped, succeeding Vice 
Adm. Ross T. McIntire who resigned on March 26. 
Prior to his appointment by President Eisenhower, 
General Maas served as the Committee’s Vice 
Chairman. 

General Maas entered public life in 1926 when he 
was elected to Congress from Minnesota, serving 16 
years with two intervals of service in the Marine 
Corps. He retired from the Marine Corps in August 
1952 because of failing eyesight. He is presently 
serving as Chairman of the National Board of Direc- 
tors of the Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association; 
legislative chairman of the Reserve Officers Associa- 
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Bernard Baruch, featured speaker at the spring meeting of the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, inspects the three-panel exhibit of the Bureau of Employment Security. The Bureau panel, along with OVR 


display, occupied space allotted to the District of Columbia at the Exposition. 


tion of the United States; and Past National Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Military Order of the World 
Wars. 

On assuming his new duties, General Maas paid 
tribute to the work done by Admiral McIntire as 
Chairman of the Committee since its inception in the 
fall of 1947. He said: 

The climate of public opinion which is today so favorable to 
increased employment opportunities for the physically handi- 
capped is due in large part to the leadership of Admiral 
Mclntire. Through his devoted work much has been accom- 
plished and the job ahead is indeed a great challenge. 


Mitchell Addresses Spring Meeting 


of President’s Committee 


THE spring meeting of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, held 
on April 30, the final day of the Exposition and 
Parade of Progress, featured talks by Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon and Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell. Both the Vice President and the Secretary 
of Labor commended those who planned and or- 
ganized the Exposition and spoke of its educational 
and inspirational value. 

Mr. Mitchell said: 

It has been inspirational and educational to all of us who 


have had this opportunity to see how the handicapped are 
working at numerous different jobs with ability and distinction. 
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Ample proof of the ability of the handicapped to take their 
position in our national labor force is here in this hall. It is 
of particular interest from the standpoint of our present and 
future manpower needs. There is an important and valuable 
role to be played by our handicapped workers in our national 
manpower program, for the handicapped, as a group, constitute 
one of our most valuable resources. . . . 

It is well known that in the event of war, manpower would 
be our ultimate limiting resource. Our big problem, therefore, 
is to see that we utilize our work force properly and efficiently. 
We must make the fullest use of the manpower supply available, 
always relying on voluntary measures to gain our objective. 

Obviously in time of national crisis there is a maximum call 
upon our labor force. This includes full utilization of the 
relatively handicapped. I use that term as most of us are 
handicapped in one way or another. It is merely a matter 
of degree... . . 

Here, today, we see all around us evidence of the progress 
made by the handicapped. The work of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, 
cooperating as it does, with all Federal and State rehabilita- 
tion and placement agencies, is reflected by many of the ex- 
hibits and displays in this Exposition. The fine craftsmen who 
are showing us how they earn a living and lead productive 
lives are a testimonial to the merit of this program. 

The Parade of Progress shows that we are living in an era of 
enlightment when gains are made each year in encouraging 
more employers to find out for themselves that hiring the 
handicapped is good, sound business—that it is ability, not 
disability, that counts. 

This has been a decade of notable achievement for the 
President’s Committee and all cooperating agencies. We can 
take just pride in our successes, 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Discussing New Jersey Labor Market Information are members of the State’s Employment Security Division. Left to right: 
Albert E. Davis, senior labor market analyst; Walter J. Chartier, supervisor, Labor Market Analysis; Charles L. Kofke, 
chief, Research and Statistics; and George L. Hutchins, senior labor market analyst. 


Benelits of a Labor Market 


By WALTER J. CHARTIER 
Supervisor, Labor Market Analysis 


Vew Jersey Department of Labor and Industry 


ABOR MARKET INFORMATION serves in 
many ways. While it is not possible within the 
scope of this short article to do justice to all of 

these ways, such uses as we describe here do dem- 
onstrate how varied are its benefits. Moreover, new 
productive applications of these data are constantly 
coming to our attention. 

While the Labor Market Information program is 
only a few years old, it has, for a “‘youngster,” made 
vreat strides and shows promise of tremendous future 
possibilities. 


Some Definitions of LMI 


In this discussion let us first define Labor Mar- 
ket Information. In plain terms, it is a presentation 
of facts about the labor force: employment and 
unemployment levels and trends, industry trends, 
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Information Program 


occupational trends, turnover, wage rates, hiring 
practices, hours of work, job opportunities, charac- 
teristics of the labor force (i. e., employed and un- 
employed), changes in the use of various segments 
of the labor force (such as women, youth, veterans), 
community facilities, and the many other related 
items which affect workers and jobs. 

Another way to define Labor Market Information 
is to describe it as the type of information that answers 
such questions as these: How many workers are un- 
employed? Is employment rising or falling? What 
occupations are in demand? Is a particular industry 
in a slump? What wages are offered toolmakers? 
electrical engineers? stenographers? Is the separa- 
tion rate high in the chemical industry? Where can 
we find an adequate supply of specific types of workers 
to staff a new factory? How many unemployed 
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Samples of Labor Market Information publications. 


women in the area and what are their occupations? 
Is this the time to start a public project or projects 
designed to reduce unemployment? If so, then, for 
what type of workers? Should a training program be 


started for sewing-machine operators? What type of 


industry is best for the ““X”’ labor market area? This 
sample of the many questions that are being asked will 
suffice to illustrate the meaningful nature of Labor 
Market Information. 

Now, a look at the sources of Labor Market Infor- 
mation: It derives from data furnished by employers 
on current and anticipated employment, turnover, 
and wages; from reports of daily activities of employ- 
ment service local offices, including job openings, job 
applicants, claimants for unemployment benefits, 
and placement of workers in jobs; from unemployment 
insurance reports of employers covered by the Unem- 
ployment Compensation law, covering such data as 
total employment, number of women workers, new 
hires and total wages paid; and from numerous other 
sources such as unions, chambers of commerce, 
schools, municipalities, public utilities, Selective 
Service and other Government agencies. The data 
are compiled and analyzed by specially trained 
analysts in the more important labor market areas 
throughout the State. 


Whom Does It Serve? 


Where does this Labor Market Information go? 
Who uses it? ' 

It goes to those who are entitled to it according 
to administrative procedure and to everyone specifi- 


cally requesting it. Those requesting this type 
of information on a regular basis in New Jersey 
number about seven thousand. The mailing lists 
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include public officials, factory-locating services, 
newspapers, engineering firms, industrial realtors, 
parole officers, banks, loan companies, school prin- 
cipals, teachers and guidance counselors, libraries, 
universities, graduate students, research organi- 
zations, advertising agencies, government agencies, 
industrial planning commissions, chambers of com- 
merce, unions, employers, and other types of as- 
sociations. In addition, there are many requests for 
specific types of Labor Market Information. The 
benefits of Labor Market Information have been 
lauded many times in general statements, but more 
convincing are individual comments of some of our 
Labor Market Information beneficiaries. 


What the Record Shows 


The record of our experience shows that Labor 
Market Information is being used by officials of a 
number of municipalities to determine the need for 
organizing community programs for bringing in new 
employers; to determine the desirable types of indus- 
try; to emphasize the need for training in specific 
short-supply occupations. 

Factory-locating services, engineering firms, indus- 
trial realtors, railroads, and public utilities are 
continuously asking for data to assist in recommending 
suitable locations for new or expanded plant facilities 
to their clients. Utility companies find LMI helpful 
in the long-range planning of new facilities and 
services. 

Newspapers call for employment and unemploy- 
ment data for publication in regular, special and 
feature articles on economic conditions. 

Parole officers seek news of employment conditions, 
job opportunities and unemployment to guide them 
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One of the primary factors which influenced the decision to locate this new plant of the Nestle Company in Freehold, N. J., 
was labor market information furnished by the New Jersey Employment Security Division. 


in determining the possibilities of parolees obtaining 
employment. 

Bank executives report that labor market data, 
especially information on long-term employment and 
unemployment trends, is a major factor in reaching 
a decision on the advisability of large loans to munici- 
palities. They state also that it helps to evaluate 
their own information. 

Loan companies and department stores say the 
information helps them decide their policy on credit, 
i. e., duration and amount. 

School principals, teachers and guidance counselors 
many times have informed us that Labor Market 
Information is meeting their basic need for occupa- 
tional data for the guidance of pupils: in helping 
decide on the type of courses that should be given; 
in keeping up with local economic trends; and in 
teaching management and economics courses. 

Various types of libraries have indicated they 
receive many requests for this type of reference 
material. 

Universities and colleges have called upon us for 
facts in connection with special research projects 
covering certain areas of the State; for use at meetings 
with industrial groups to advise on course of action 
for solving their problems; and also for specific data 
to be used in courses of instruction. 

Advertising agencies use trends of employment 
and unemployment to decide the period of time, the 
types of a client’s products, and the price line that 
should be emphasized in advertising. In areas 
where employment has been going up or has remained 
at a high level for some time, the agencies advertise 
items in the higher-price ranges and in larger packages. 
When employment in going down and unemployment 
rising, they advertise the lower-priced articles and 
smaller packages. 

Welfare organizations and municipal welfare and 
relief agencies are guided by LMI releases in de- 
ciding policy. 

Major oil and gasoline refining companies examine 
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trends of employment and unemployment to see how 
they affect the rise and fall in sales. 

Transportation companies check changes in traffic 
loads against rising and falling employment to help 
in reaching decisions on initiating new bus lines. 

Large chain grocery stores and food-processing 
concerns indicate they check the variations in volume 
of sales with the changes in the level of unemploy- 
ment and employment. In addition, many managers 
of large national outlets are finding the information 
invaluable in justifying fluctuations in sales. 

Both unions and employers have at different 
times used Labor Market Information in presenting 
their case for wage increases and appeals. 

One personnel director of a large branch plant 
of a national company told us he quoted from our 
Labor Market Information releases in his reports to 
the parent company as factual evidence of the 
reasons he was having difficulty in obtaining workers 
in certain occupations. 

A number of companies incorporate Labor Market 
Information in their annual reports. ‘They recognize 
that trends of decreasing employment and declining 
sales have a close relationship. 

Selective Service headquarters use supply and 
demand data on specific occupations as an aid in 
determining draft deferments. 

The Post Office Department, in advance planning 
of new or enlarged postal services, studies trends of 
employment and unemployment as one of the impor- 
tant factors in coming to an intelligent conclusion. 

We have been informed by one of the largest in- 
surance companies that it uses our LMI material in 
determining which policies and premium plans to 
emphasize in sales-promotion programs. 


Question and Answer Sessions Too 


Finally, we receive many telephone calls and per- 
sonal visits from individuals requesting answers to 
a variety of questions concerning labor market condi- 
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tions. Outweighing other reasons for wanting the 
information is that of its being helpful in reaching 
decisions about locating new plants or expanding 
existing facilities. 


Letters Reveal Usefulness 


Many letters are received expressing appreciation 
for LMI releases and telling us of the day-to-day 
use made of the information. Typical are these 
comments: 


I am interested in locating a factory. Please advise me 
regarding the locality of surplus female help. . . . Want to 
open a machine shop in New Jersey. Can you tell me from 
your records where machinists are available for employment? 
. . . We are considering moving our factory to New Jersey. 
Before considering any particular county, we want to check the 
availability of labor. . . . Would you please send us any data 
for 1952 you might have concerning labor turnover rates for 
manufacturing industries in the area. . . . We are interested 
in locating a plant in New Jersey which will need to employ 
from 25 to 50 persons. Could you inform us of any particular 
area which might merit further consideration? . . . Labor 
Market Information has been of prime importance in dozens 
of new industry and expansion investigations. . . . Will be 
of particular advantage to sponsors programing the construction 
of new hospital facilities. . . . Valuable addition to our 
research collection. . . . Find them very useful in our indus- 
trial real estate activities. . . . The publications referred to 
in your letter are very interesting and contain a considerable 
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amount of information which should prove extremely useful 
in our work. We are indeed grateful for them and apprecia- 
tive of being placed on the mailing lists for the current releases. 
. . . Contains much information helpful in our Guidance 
Department. . . . This type of information is very important 
to us in recommending suitable plant sites. . . . The assist- 
ance which you and your staff were able to provide was very 
much appreciated. The general information we discussed is, 
I have always felt, of such nature that it is not readily available 
anywhere outside the offices which you and your people 
represent. 


The greatest disaster to most people is the loss of a 
job. The Employment Act of 1946 sets a high 
level of employment as an obligation of our National 
Government. This obligation is at least partially 
fulfilled through its regular labor market analysis and 
information program. This program also helps State 
agencies to carry out the mandate to reduce unem- 
ployment and increase jobs. 

Finally, another benefit of Labor Market Infor- 
mation is its value as a barometer of economic con- 
ditions. When the ratio of unemployment to the 
labor force is falling, economic weather conditions 
are usually good: conversely, when it is rising an 
economic storm is. indicated. Such a_ barometer 
bears careful watching as it will indicate where and 
when action may have to be taken to check unem- 
ployment and advance employment. 


or Apple Pickers 


By J. MARVIN POWELL 


Farm Placement Supervisor 


Virginia State Employment Service 


ACH year the apple growers of Virginia are 
confronted constantly with the problem of 
properly harvesting and packing quality apples 

for the fresh-fruit market. The problem is not a new 
one but for the past years it has become extremely 
critical in the face of greater competition in the mar- 
kets and increased demand for higher quality fruit. 
The number of qualified apple pickers has been 
steadily declining over the past several years. 

This situation was brought to the attention of 
representatives of the Virginia State Employment 
Service, the Virginia State Extension Service, and the 
field teaching staff of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute (VPI) by the fruit growers of Virginia. 
They also requested that the organizations just 
named make an effort to assist in solving the problem 
of harvesting fruit with the least possible bruising. 
Plans for implementing training classes for apple 
pickers and orchard foremen to be used throughout 
the fruit-growing sections were formulated by repre- 
sentatives of the agencies. 
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The Virginia State Extension Service, in collabora- 
tion with the VPI Agriculture Experiment Station, 
has made studies to determine where apples are 
being bruised in the harvesting process. They have 
set up a course of instruction for workers and orchard 
foremen with the objective of eliminating the bruising 
of fruit as far as possible. Field personnel, including 
county agricultural agents, representatives of organ- 
ized fruit growers associations and others, were 
advised with regard to the subject matter to be used 
and the best methods to pursue in getting the informa- 
tion across to the workers on an elementary school 
level. Much time was used in assembling and 
analyzing information collected from actual harvest- 
ing operations. After determining the difficulties 
in connection with harvesting bruise-free fruit, the 
subject matter was formalized and teaching aids 
were developed for class instruction. 

The Virginia State Employment Service, through 
farm placement supervisors, local office managers, 
and local farm placement interviewers, working with 
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Packing house of Robert S. Graves of Syria, Va., where demonstrations were conducted for the workers. 


fruit growers, crew leaders, and individual workers, 
undertook the responsibility of getting full attendance 
of the workers and foremen at classes of instructions. 
\rrangements were made throughout the fruitgrow- 


ing areas for holding such classes. This was a joint 
undertaking of all organizations on a local level, to 
enable the instructor or teacher to carry out a regular 
prearranged teaching schedule. 


Night Classes as Harvest Nears 


Classes were conducted at night in ten different 
locations at or near the beginning of the 1951 harvest 
season. The same pattern was followed in 1952 and 
1953. ‘The meeting places were in public and private 
farm labor camps, centrally located packinghouses, 
and in one instance a county courtroom. One 
instructor or teacher taught all the classes, which 
consumed about 2 hours of time in each location. 
Several practices were demonstrated and visual aids 
vere used in the form of colored slides and illustrated 
material. 

The points stressed in these classes were such things 
s picking technique, i. e., clasping the fruit well in 
he hand and giving it an upward twist rather than 

‘rking the fruit off; a demonstration of the advantage 

) the worker of properly adjusted apple-picking 
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buckets or picking bags; how to place rather than toss 
fruit into a picking container; ascending and descend- 
ing ladders with care so as not to invite injury or 
cause bruising of apples against the ladder; how to 
bend knees or back so as to ease picking container into 
field box and gently empty container rather than 
dumping apples, thus exercising the same care in 
handling fruit as one would in handling eggs. The 
overfilling or underfilling of boxes, finding the balance 
point on ladders, methods used in standing, carrying, 
and placing ladder in trees so as to prevent injury to 
workers or fruit, also proper standing position on 
safely placed ladder so as to be less tiring on the feet 
of the worker were additional points that received 
attention. Other demonstrations included working 
with both hands, at the same time keeping them in 
front of the picker, thus enabling him to earn the 
maximum in apple picking. 

Starting apple picking operations on lower limbs 
of the trees before ascending the ladder saves 
time and prevents bruising of the fruit. Where 
a man and his wife are harvesting fruit as a team it 
is advantageous for the wife to work on the ground 
or from a low ladder, while the husband works the 
higher or top limbs of the trees. Another advantage 
brought out in the classes is the use of rubber soled 
shoes as a safety measure. 





Time was allowed for a question-and-answer period, 
and with each group this proved to be one of the 
class highlights. By way of adding a lighter note, 
a song-fest usually preceded and followed formal 
instructions. If Bahamian workers were present, we 


closed with the song “God Save the Queen.”’ 
Approximately 1,000 persons attended these classes 
in 1951, and a larger number during 1952 and 1953. 
Heightened interest in the training program was 
shown by the growers, orchard foremen, and workers 


during the years of 1952 and 1953. Greater efforts 
are being made to increase class attendance. Instruc- 
tion techniques have been refined and broadened. 
Both color slides and motion pictures are now being 
used. Safety considerations were brought out from 
the worker’s viewpoint, and it is felt that the train- 
ing averted injuries which might otherwise have 
occurred. The harvesting of apples has been speeded 
up with reduced bruising. of fruit, which is to the 
advantage of both the worker and grower. 


On-the-Job Demonstrations 


During the apple harvests of 1952 and 1953 and 
immediately after the class periods, usually the day 
following, orchard foremen gave practical on-the-job 
apple picking demonstrations to the particular groups 
of workers under their supervision, usually approxi- 
mately 20 workers. 

Some of the orchardists have been checking the 
extent of bruising twice daily by going over the 
apples picked by individual workers to determine the 
number of apples bruised. The value of our training 
classes was impressed on one of the orchardists when 
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J. Marvin Powell addresses 
a class in the county court- 
room at Berryville, Va., 
where classes have been 
held for over 3 years. 


he found a marked decrease in the number of bruised 
apples. Before the workers had taken the training, 
some field boxes contained as high as 68 bruised 
apples, while on the day following class, the number 
of bruised apples per field box had dropped to 7, 
or less. 

We realize that training for apple pickers is not the 
entire answer to the problem of harvesting and 
packing better apples. However, this approach 
does point in the right direction and is paying div- 
idends to all concerned. Training classes for apple 
pickers in Virginia are here to stay. The next 
logical step will be to expand the training program 
to include packing-house groups and all workers 
who handle apples, beginning at the orchard level 
and covering all steps taken until fruit is in the 
hands of the distributor. 

We hope to put these types of training into effect 
during the 1954 apple harvest season. 


ListinG For UI Tax Issue 


HE November issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
REvIEW, which features a theme on ‘‘ The Unemployment 
Insurance Tax Function,’ was chosen for listing in a 
forthcoming issue of the TAx Inst1ITUTE BOOKSHELF, a publica- 
tion of the Tax Institute of Princeton, N. 7. 

The Bookshelf is the only comprehensive classified index 
of public finance materials. Several thousand items are 
indexed yearly, the items appearing in both the quarterly and 
cumulated issues. The cumulated edition is published quad- 
rennially in a clothbound volume. 
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We Help, But He Decides 


By EDWARD C. WYATT 







Shown here is a class of apprentices 
receiving supplemental instruction as 
electricians at Tomlinson Technical 
Institute, St. Petersburg, Fla. 





Veterans Employment Representative 


ETERANS of all ages are primarily interested 
either in getting a job or furthering their educa- 
tion. In most cases older veterans, that is to 

say veterans of World Wars I and II, are occupa- 

tionally set and offer no problem to the Employment 

Counselor. In fact, many World War II veterans 

took advantage of their educational and on-the-job 

training benefits under Public Laws 346 and 16, and 
either learned a trade or a profession in some specific 
field. In short, the educational level of our veteran 

population rose sharply in the period between 1945 

and 1950. 

With the advent of the Korean conflict, many more 
of our young men were again required to don uni- 
forms in the service of their country. The various 
service-acquired skills have proved to be adaptable 
to comparable civilian occupations. For example, the 
service-trained radioman or radar mechanic can be 
trained very readily in the field of television repair, 
should he so desire. Innumerable examples of 
adaptable skills are listed in “‘Special Aids for Placing 
Military Personnel in Civilian Jobs’ originally 
ssued by the War Manpower Commission during 
\Vorld War II and still used by counselors in con- 
erting military skills to civilian occupations. 

Many veterans who come to the employment offices 

re undecided as to whether they should attempt to 

btain some type of employment or go on with their 
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Florida Industrial Commission, St. Petersburg Local Office 





education. This decision is one that will leave a 
lifetime mark; consequently, the problem requires 
deliberate thought and reflection. Competition and 
the high rate of literacy in our country make it 
almost mandatory that greater accent be put on a 
high level of educational attainment. A large per- 
centage of the younger veterans appreciate this 
and accept it as a challenge, making plans, in many 
instances, to matriculate at the school of their choice 
at the commencement of the next new term. Mean- 
while, they look to the Employment Service to find 
a fill-in job until the school or college term begins. 
Many veterans are evidencing great interest in 
apprenticeship training, especially in the building 
trades. The rewards for proficient tradesmen are 
many and the pay is far in excess of that paid a 
considerable number of white-collar workers. The 
joint labor-management committees, comprised of 
labor and management representatives of various 
crafts, make their own selection of applicants in- 
terested in a specific trade; place them in jobs and 
supervise their work and related schooling. Field 
men representing State and Federal apprenticeship 
agencies advise the various committees so that their 
procedures meet Federal standards of instruction. 
Most labor committees have stringent regulations 
pertaining to the age of their apprentice candidates— 
usually an age limit between 16 and 24 years—and 
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An apprenticeship class of carpenters 
meet at Tomlinson Technical Institute, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., for supplemental 
instruction. 


insist that the candidate have a genuine interest in 
learning a specific occupation. They do not wish to 
accept apprentices who are interested only in tem- 
porary jobs with high wages. 

Reemployment rights are not being exercised by 
Korean veterans for a number of reasons—traceable 
mainly to new and more interesting skills learned in 
the Armed Forces which have brought dissatisfaction 
with former occupations. Many such veterans rightly 
feel that their experience in the Service qualifies 
them for better occupations than those held in their 
preservice days. Apparent, also, is a tendency to 
migrate from one section of the country to another. 
This is attributable, in some degree, to the practice of 
shifting of military personnel from one location to 
another. Veterans seem to have a desire to learn 
more about various localities, climatic conditions, 
and other factors which might influence their decision 
to locate in a section they find to their liking. Another 
consideration might influence their change of loca- 
tion—disabilities acquired while in uniform that 
preclude residence in extreme temperatures. At any 
rate, there is a constant shifting from East to West 
and from North to South. The feeling seems to be 
“To heck with the old—let’s try something new!” 


If He Has a Handicap 


Disabled veterans looking for employment assist- 
ance are probably the most difficult to counsel. A 
lot depends, too, on the locality in which the veteran 
is applying for assistance. In a large manufacturing 
area, the remaining abilities of the physically im- 
paired can be more easily utilized and the veterans 
thus absorbed into the economy of the community. 
This is more difficult in less industrialized areas. 
In Florida, it required a continuing program of 
education to enlighten the lay population and over- 
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come the barriers and obstacles which kept disabled 
veterans from jobs. The annual ‘“‘National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week” program, in a 
large measure, helped to bring this change about. 
Counselors are required to contact employers with 
regularity in order to develop jobs for the disabled 
and have met with varying degrees of success. 

The advisability of pursuing an educational pro- 
gram to prepare themselves for employment in a . 
labor market where skill and educational require- 
ments are becoming consistently more stringent—or 
seeking the alternative of immediate employment—is 
a matter uppermost in the minds of many of the 
newly discharged Korean veterans. ‘This question 
must be resolved before a counseling goal can be set. 
Where education is the principal consideration, the 
counselor must consider many things: whether the 
veteran is sincere in his desire to commence school 
and successfully complete his course; whether his 
family responsibilities permit him to follow such a 
course, that is can he provide for his family during 
the time he is in school? Finally, whether his selection 
of an objective is within his capability. 

If the veteran recognizes these facts and can answer 
in the affirmative, the chances are that the goal he 
sets for himself will eventually be achieved. The 
veteran should be concerned, too, with obtaining 
factual information regarding schools, course, housing 
accommodations, etc. GI’s who are interested in 
attending colleges, trade or technical schools should 
be encouraged to write to the school of their choice 
to obtain fall and complete information. 


The Veteran Must Make His Own Decision 


In the final analysis, veterans themselves must 
decide what is best in their particular case. The 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Rodger Jensen, supervisor of 
claims examining, is shown 
here with members of the 
seasonal staff of claims exam- 
iners inthe Minneapolis Office. 
Left to right: Colleen Hayden, 
Ruth Lodahl, Donnett Prud- 
lick, Joyce Hoeft, and Barbara 
Nobles. 


Neasonal Help for Seasonal Work 


By ALBERT N. HANSON 
Personnel Officer 


Minnesota Department of Employment Security 


NTERESTING staffing problems arise in any 
employment security agency when special work- 
loads appear during certain periods. This is a 

review of methods used by the department in Min- 
nesota in solving such problems. 

Periodic changes in workload levels are attributable 
to a number of causes, including seasonality of 
employment and the periodic nature of wage re- 
porting and of internal processing of wage records. 

Administrative efforts are made, wherever possible, 
to regularize workloads. In addition, various methods 
are used to staff for fluctuating workloads, without 
adding personnel. Methods such as increasing versa- 
tility and mobility of employees, the use of utility 
clerks, and the maintenance of central clerical pools 
each has advantages, but together do not adequately 
meet the staffing need occasioned by large-scale 
hanges in workload level. The effectiveness of all 
‘hese methods is further reduced when personnel is 
pread thin. 

Under a performance budget, additional work 
equires additional staff; correspondingly, the answer 
0 seasonal work is seasonal help. 

Because most work fluctuation can be anticipated, 
jualified persons are employed for seasonal or part- 
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time work schedules, and are given permanent civil 
service status as seasonal or part-time workers. This 
type of employment reduces considerably the turn- 
over common to temporary employment, thereby 
saving the costs of training while improving the 
quality of work. 

Success of this method depends upon the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a supply of trained, quali- 
fied personnel available to work when needed. This, 
in turn, requires a special recruitment effort. Fortu- 
nately, many housewives in this area constitute a 
labor supply ideally suited to the seasonal needs of 
this department. They are women with clerical and 
business training who are available for seasonal or 
part-time work. Because of their experience and 
maturity they are generally well qualified. Teachers, 
operators of summer businesses and other persons in 
seasonal occupations are a further source of supply. 

The Minnesota Civil Service Department has 
facilitated the employment of such personnel to meet 
special needs, by assisting in the establishment of 
necessary seasonal and part-time positions and by 
providing assistance in recruitment as well as exam- 
ining services. 

There are, within state civil service regulations, 
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Members of the seasonal staff 
of wage record key punch 
operators. Left to right, front 
row: Viola Amacher, Dolores 
Rogers, and Donna Payette. 
Back row, Charlotte William- 
son, Dorothy Crosby, Madge 
Moe, Dolores Bloomquist, and 
Rosemary Caron. Standing is 
Norris Johnson, supervisor of 
Employer Accounting Unit in 
the Tabulating Section. 


four methods for adjusting employment schedules 
to = need of the operating department: 

Temporary appointment for a predetermined 
arth not to exceed 6 months. 

2. Seasonal appointment for a schedule of recurring 
periods of employment. 

3. Part-time appointment for an established sched- 
ule of fewer days than a full week or fewer hours 
than a full day. 

4. Intermittent appointment for work on an hourly 
basis, as needed. 

The first of these, “Temporary appointment,”’ is 
least desirable because of the greater cost of training 
and the lower level of performance. Each of the other 
methods, or a combination of the second and third, 
avoids the disadvantages of temporary employment by 
keeping trained employees “on call.” 


Key Punch Operators 


Four times a year, the key punching of more than 
800,000 wage record cards must be accomplished in a 
period of about 6 weeks, in addition to the regular 
key punch work. 

To do this job, nine “seasonal—part-time” key 
punch operators are employed on a permanent basis. 
They are housewives who are experienced key punch 
operators and who are able to work a schedule of 4 
to 6 hours a day during a 6- to 8-week period in each 
quarter. Working hours usually are in the late after- 
noon or evening and are adjusted to suit the avail- 
ability of the operators. This has proved a very 
satisfactory solution for the problem. The key punch 
operators are there when needed, and they have 
exceptional qualifications. The average rate of 
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punching for the present seasonal staff is 326 wage 
record cards per hour, with an average accuracy of 
3.1 errors for each thousand cards. 


Benefit Section Clerks 


Another circumstance in which employment of 
seasonal help has been practical is in the Benefit 
Section at the State Office, where a large number of 
typists must be added to handle the peak load of 
determinations occurring between November and 
May of each year. Although the extent of the load 
cannot be accurately predicted, the seasonal change 
is reasonably regular and a staffing pattern can be 
established in advance. 

During the past several years, a pool of qualified 
typists and clerks has been built up to work during 
these rush periods. Some are former full-time em- 
ployees of the department who have achieved higher 
levels of knowledge and therefore can be assigned to 
more responsible work. There will be, at the end 
of this year’s peak period, ten or more women in 
the typist pool who may be expected to return for 
the heavy workload period next year. Two of these 
are qualified to process interstate claims; two are 
experienced in a wide variety of clerical duties and 
can be used as utility clerks. This nucleus of seasonal 
employees reduces the necessity of rapidly increasing 
the clerical staff for processing the seasonal benefit 
workload. 


Civil Service Status as Seasonal Employees 


All seasonal employees in the Benefit Section are 
housewives with home responsibilities which permit 
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them to work a seasonal schedule. Upon certification 
from an eligible civil service register, after passing the 
required examination, these women obtain status as 
seasonal employees. The pattern of employment 
established is satisfactory, both to them and to the 
department. 


Deposit Clerk 


In the Contributions and Accounting Section quar- 
terly report processing requires an addition to the 
staff during the peak period in each quarter. This 
extends for about one month, during which several 
clerical employees are transferred into the cashier 
unit. In order to relieve the overload further a 
deposit clerk is employed on a seasonal basis for 
about one month eagh quarter. Experienced typists 
and bookkeeping machine clerks have been found who 
are available for werk on this schedule and who 
require a minimum of training. 


Claims Examiner 


“e 


Although it has often been stated that we are “‘in 
the coal and ice business,” as far as employment 
service and unemployment compensation workloads 
are concerned in local offices, experience shows that 
during heavy claims periods additional staff is 
required to maintain public service. It is imprac- 
ticable and undesirable to dismantle employment 
service machinery in order to carry out the unem- 
ployment compensation load during the peak period. 

In smaller offices it has been found practicable 
to employ, on a part-time or seasonal basis, former 
employees or other qualified persons who can step into 
claims taking and clerical positions during this peak 
period. Civil service regulations permit the rein- 
statement or reemployment of former full-time 
employees for that purpose. 

“Intermittent appointment” of experienced person- 
nel for smaller local offices is another method which 
has proved very practical and helpful. An inter- 
mittent appointment permits a local office manager to 
call an employee to work during emergency periods 
or during certain hours or days when special work 
requires additional help. The employee is paid on an 
hourly basis for the actual hours worked. Working 
arrangements are made by the manager to match 
the availability of the employee and the need for 
his services. 

In metropolitan offices, it has been found use- 
ful to employ additional help on a seasonal basis 
for taking claims and performing related clerical 
work. Here, too, housewives have provided a source 
of qualified and available personnel. In the Minne- 
apolis office, from November through May, six 
additional seasonal claims examiners were employed 
this year. The return next year of these same em- 
ployees to the positions which they now occupy is 
possible through their employment on a seasonal 
basis. 

Two faculty members of the Minneapolis school 
system are seasonally employed in the Minneapolis 
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office between June 15 and September 30. Their 
knowledge of students and the school system greatly 
facilitates placement of youth in the market gardening 
area around Minneapolis. 


Migrant Labor Counselor 


Each summer a large number of Spanish-speaking 
laborers are brought into Minnesota for agricultural 
employment. Special services for these laborers and 
their employers are provided from April to November 
by a seasonal Spanish-speaking employee. This 
employee visits employment locations as an inter- 
preter, counselor and interviewer. He also makes 
inspections of housing and working conditions, and 
assists in recontracting and transferring Spanish- 
speaking laborers for work in other areas. A special 
class, “‘Migrant Labor Counselor,” has been estab- 
lished in the state classified service for this position. 

The methods discussed here are those which are in 
daily use in most civil service jurisdictions and in most 
employment security agencies. The experience of 
this department in their use has been generally 
favorable as a solution to the problems of peak loads 
and as an economical staffing pattern. In another 
period the emphasis may swing from full utilization of 
clerical skills to greater stability in full-time employ- 
ment. Whether the above-outlined methods would 
then be effective and acceptable remains to be seen. 





WE He vp, But HE DEcipEs 


(Continued from page 10) 

counselor can point up the important factors and 
those which the veterans might fail to consider. 
Then it is up to the veteran; the adage, ““You can 
lead a horse to water, but you can’t make him drink,” 
still holds true. Veterans seeking advice and as- 
sistance often do so only to confirm their own de- 
cisions since they have, to a certain extent, already 
made up their minds as to what they want to do. 

If schooling is their principal concern, all they 
want from the counselor is information on where to 
take certain courses, when they can enter a particular 
school, and what they have to do in order to follow 
that course of action. On the other hand, the 
veterans seeking assistance in securing the type of 
work for which they are best suited, as indicated by 
their experience, training or aptitude tests are a 
challenge to the ability of the employment counselor. 
These men look to the ES to help them obtain not 
just another job, but one that will prove secure with 
the promise of advancement. 

This was well summed up by the Director of the 
Stanford University vocational guidance and place- 
ment service, Eugene W. Dils, when he said in the 
1953 edition of “Career,” “Getting a job in these 
times is not a difficult problem for most students, but 
getting the right job is and will continue to be a 
complex problem which requires a great amount of 
thoughtful analysis and planning.” 
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Sharon Clark of Salina, Kans., works on Saturdays as a display 
artist at a local department store. 





LTHOUGH it is recognized that the employment 
security program has a year-round responsibility 
for service to youth, the summer vacation period 

creates a somewhat different phase in the young 
person’s development into a full-blown participant in 
the labor market. Even short periods of work ex- 
perience, garnered during school vacations, contribute 
a great deal to the youth’s development as a worker 
and aid him in understanding the environment which 
he will soon enter as a fulltime worker. 

First impressions are often lasting impressions, we 
are told. Thus, organization of the summer job 
market, with maximum guidance of boys and girls 
into appropriate vacation jobs, appears to us to be an 
important contribution to the local labor market and 
to fall well within the goals of the employment security 
program. 

With these high purposes in mind, and well aware 
that we could easily interest hundreds of youthful job 
applicants, we began in December 1952 to plan a 
statewide program for aiding school youth to obtain 
summer jobs. The spectre that haunted our planning 
was crowds of young applicants and no job orders. 
How could we develop jobs for all these interested 
youngsters. 

Our 26 local offices of the Kansas State Employ- 
ment Service were advised of this ambitious plan for 
helping youth and were asked to submit individ- 
ual plans which they considered suitable in their 
communities. 
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Promotional Aspects 
of the 
Nervice-t0-Youth 
Program 


Supervisor of Counseling and Selective Placement 


By LILLIAN BLIESNER 


Kansas Employment Security Division 


Responses from our local office managers reaffirmed 
our fear. How did we propose to develop all the job 
openings required to place the crowds of eager 
applicants? That was the jackpot question. 

Experience is the best teacher, as the old adage 
goes, and it was comforting to thumb back through 
our file of the EMPLOYMENT SEcurRITY REvIEw, to 
the April 1950 issue which outlined the experience 
of our Hutchinson office in a summer youth place- 
ment project. There the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce had sponsored the program. Wasn’t this our 
best bet? Organizations of business and professional 
individuals interested in the well-being of their 
communities, and at the same time interested in 
their youth, could contribute a great deal to the 
success of the project. Admittedly, many people 
would have to become interested, employer co- 
operation would be vital to the. outcome, and the 
utmost community participation would be necessary. 
It was our job to generate that interest all around 
the State in 26 of our major cities. But first, we had 
to prove to our local managers that the project was 
feasible. Here’s where we drew upon the experience 
of our Hutchinson and Salina offices. 


Experience 1947-1952 


In 1947 the Junior Chamber of Commerce spon- 
sored the summer job program for youth and carried 
it out in cooperation with the Hutchinson local office. 
The Junior Chamber provided a full-time interviewer 
to help youths during the summer months only. 
The Employment Service provided office facilities 
and worked with the Junior Chamber interviewer to 
place young people. After two summers the J. C.’s 
discontinued providing the interviewer but con- 
tinued to sponsor the Jobs-for-Youth program. They 
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provided publicity and helped to get employers to 
list their jobs with the Employment Service. This is 
still the practice in Hutchinson and is very successful. 

In the summer of 1952 the Salina Employment 
Service office, in cooperation with the high school, 
completed a very ambitious and detailed report of 
the summer “‘Work Experience’? program that had 
been in operation in Salina for several years. During 


the summer of 1952, 981 junior and senior high school . 


pupils took summer jobs and earned collectively 
$200,174.84 over an average period of 6.9 weeks, 
doing such work as trade helper, sales and other 
store work, stock, playground, theater, swimming 
pool, farm and harvest, baby sitting, and fountain 
jobs. ‘ 

The young people felt their work experience was 
valuable to them in other ways than earning. _Here 
are some of their comments: Learned service with 
a smile—With something to do, time goes faster— 
Learned ‘“‘People are Funny’’—Learned to be more 
courteous and respect others—Still had plenty of 
time to do other things—Everyday I met new faces 
and wonderful people (summer resort)—Ability to be 
on my own a little now—Learned to accept respon- 
sibility—Really know the value of a dollar and 
really spend my money more carefully—How people 
differ from each other—Fun working and making 
new friends—Learned to take care of others’ prop- 
erty—Satisfaction in earning my own money—Gave 
me self assurance—Ability to really get down and 
work and live on schedule—To take orders without 
fighting back and to take the downs as well as the 
ups—To respect people for what they are—Farm 
work interesting and broadening in experience— 
Sense of pride in being able to help out—Helped to 
get a few things I always wanted. 


The 1953 Campaign 


The Hutchinson and Salina stories were related 
to the other local offices who all agreed on one 
point of the Service-to-Youth program, that sponsor- 
ship of the program by civic groups or service clubs 
was the best approach. Each local office manager 
or other designated individual in the office would 
endeavor to secure a sponsor or sponsors who would 
have complete authority on how the program would 
be publicized and carried out. The Employment 
Service would assist in counseling, taking orders, 
making referrals or in any other way requested by 
the sponsoring group or groups. 

The response of civic and service clubs was most 
gratifying and practically all of the 26 local offices 
secured either one organization or a group of organi- 
zations to get behind the summer-job part of the 
Service-to-Youth program. In several instances, 
more than one group cooperated in the sponsorship 
of the program. 

The projects were limited almost entirely to the 
cities in which the local offices were located. In a 
few of the cities rural high schools were included in 
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Don Lyman of Salina is one of hundreds of high school students 
who work part-time and during the summer months. Here Don 
is shown at work as a meatcutter. 


the job placement program. In those cases the 
Employment Service handled the entire procedure 
through the ES-school cooperative program. 

At the end of August 1953 a total of 9,952 youths had 
filed applications for work in the 26 local offices; 7,687 
had been placed on jobs. Some were permanent jobs 
for recent high school graduates, others were perma- 
nent part-time jobs for youths still to be in school, and 
the remainder were summer jobs. The Emporia 
local office made a detailed report of their accomplish- 
ments. Four hundred seventy questionnaires were 
mailed to the teenagers who had registered for. work; 
110 were returned completely filled out. The returns 
showed a total of 33,050 hours worked and $26,470 
earned. The teenagers worked an average of 328 
hours during the summer, at an average wage of 73 
cents an hour. 


Volunteer Sponsorship for 1954 


The civic and service clubs were so enthusiastic over 
the results of the project that one group has expressed 
an interest in taking over the sponsorship of the 
program for the entire State for the 1954 vacation-job 
program. 

However, in some cities the sponsoring agent 
continues to contact employers for work for youth in 
the community. Throughout the year in Topeka, 
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one of the service groups maintains a youth place- 
ment office in the business district. The office is 
kept open after school hours and on Saturday. There 
is an exchange of information between this office 
and the local employment service office to serve 
the youth of the community better. 

The use of sponsors in promoting the Service-to- 
Youth program has not only been beneficial to the 
youth by developing job openings for them but has 
proved a fine publicity medium for local employment 
service offices. The sponsoring agents have been 
given wide publicity through newspapers and radio 
far exceeding that ordinarily obtained by the local 
office working alone. The sponsored youth program 
provides the local office an opportunity for wide 
and active participation in community affairs. 
Benefits of this participation and publicity are by 





no means limited to the Service-to-Youth segment 
of Employment Service operations. 

Many offices have reported that job orders have 
been received from employers and individuals who 
had never before used the Employment Service. We, 
in Kansas, are convinced that the promotion of the 
youth program by civic and service organizations 
pays off in more jobs for the youths, which auto- 
matically means more money in circulation, better 
public relations between ES personnel and business 
and a happy feeling that comes of working together 
for community benefit. 

For youths themselves, what might have been 
idle, wasted hours have been converted into dollars 
in their pockets, establishment of work habits, and 
increasing knowledge of what it means to be a mem- 
ber of their community’s labor force. 


Providing Farm Labor Associations 
With Adequate Agricultural Services 


By GROVER IRVINE 
Local Office Manager 
Employment Security Agency, Caldwell, Idaho 


HE Caldwell office serves the western two-thirds 

of Canyon County and the western one-third 

of Owyhee County. This area is very intensively 
farmed and the crops are highly diversified. The 
country is arid by nature; however, soil moisture 
is controlled by irrigation from reliable water supplies 
so crop failure is unknown. 

Major crops raised are: hops, lettuce, sugar 
beets, dry onions, green market peas, sweet corn, 
hybrid seed corn, potatoes, hay, peaches, cherries, 
prunes, apples, and a wide variety of “‘small seed”’ 
such as carrots, turfips, lettuce, and onions. In 
addition to these soil crops, a huge dairying and 
livestock industry flourishes. 

The active farming season begins about March 15 
and ends about November 30. While mechanization 
in the handling of these various crops has made great 
progress during the past few years, a large part of 
the work must still be done by hand—so-called 
**stoop labor.” 

In such an agricultural area, a local employment 
office must develop a flexible Farm Placement Service, 
so as to be able to provide maximum agricultural 
services under various conditions. The local office 
plan of action must be ready to meet unforseen and 
uncontrollable factors to which the agricultural 
industry is subjected, such as the weather and any wide 
fluctuations in market prices that affect the harvest- 
ing and harvest scheduling. Inevitable, but often un- 
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predictable, is the “‘bunching together’’ of two or more 
crop harvests that demand double or triple the amount 
of existing labor supply. This exceedingly com- 
plicated factor of peak periods of farm employment 
during “flash crops’—crops that mature and must 
be harvested very quickly—together with the slack 
periods between planting, cultivation and harvest, 
create problems. It is, therefore, necessary to 
describe past methods of operation in order to explain 
the workings of this local office in providing agricul- 
tural services to the surrounding farm areas. 

For many years, this community has experienced 
the need to supplement the local labor supply with 
a large number of migratory workers. During periods 
of critical shortage, foreign workers are sometimes 
required. This condition has led the local office into 
a more intensive preseason planning and study of 
estimates of probable labor requirements for the 
coming year. To this end, special emphasis is 
directed toward participation with the farm labor 
associations that represent a large part of the area’s 
farmers. 

Within the administrative area of the Caldwell 
local office there are five farm labor associations 
which cover the major portion of the agricultural 
area and separate it geographically into five farming 
districts. Four of these associations own and operate 
farm labor camps to provide housing for workers and 
families. The fifth depends on a similar but larger 
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Periodic -Farm Placement Confer- 
ence. Left to right: Granger Long- 
stroth; Grover Irvine, local office 
manager; Melba Sandifer; and Glen 
E. Alcorn who points to Crop Activity 
Time Table. The chart has adjust- 
able markers to indicate labor dis- 
tribution and demand. 


camp operated by the Caldwell Municipal Housing 
Authority. 

Through a cooperative agreement between the 
Idaho Employment Security Agency and the four 
associations Owning their own camps, a combination 
farm placement man and camp manager is hired, 
with both the association and the agency paying a 
portion of his salary. While these men are under 
the direction of the associations’ boards of directors 
in matters of camp management, they are under the 
direction and supervision of the local office manager 
in matters of employment service policy and farm 
placement activities. In the larger camp these two 
functions are separated and a full-time camp manager 
is maintained by the Housing Authority while a 
full-time Employment Service man handles all the 
farm placement work for the camp. 

The maintenance of association-owned camps is 
financed through a plan under which each member 
pays an annual assessment based on his acreage by 
crop labor need. 

Since the inception of the cooperative program 
between the Employment Service and the farm labor 
associations some 5 years ago, this plan has grown to 
be an integral part of the local office operation. In 
effect, the placement office in the farm labor camp is 
a sub-office, being involved, to a great degree, in the 
overall farm placement program. Agricultural job 
orders are exchanged, not only between the local 
office and the camps, but also among the various 
camps. In this way, job openings are filled from the 
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Camp 


most practical and available labor supply. 
placement men are kept currently informed on labor 
demand, labor supply, and available worker-housing 


in the entire area. This adds to better utilization of 
workers and to better direction of incoming migratory 
workers. ‘“‘Day-hauls’”’ are operated from appropriate 
camps in much the same way as they are from the 
local office. Since each camp is situated adjacent to 
a town, considerable farm placement service is pro- 
vided local workers. 

The local employment office farm placement pro- 
gram includes these distinct functions: preseason 
planning and estimates of probable labor require- 
ments, recruitment of needed workers, proper 
utilization of foreign labor when needed, and con- 
tinual study of labor problems with farm labor 
organizations and other community groups. 

Preseason planning entails attendance and partic- 
ipation in District meetings held by the sugar 
company one to two months in advance of the plant- 
ing season to secure information from and to dis- 
seminate information to growers. Labor needs and 
requirements, labor sources and supplies, contract 
acreages, growing techniques, mechanization, etc., 
are fully discussed at these meetings. This gives 
the local office a clearer understanding of the problems 
to be encountered in connection with the sugar beet 
industry. 

These meetings are followed by a series of meetings 
with the individual farm labor associations within 
the area. Again, labor needs and requirements, 
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Housing facilities at the Homedale Farm Labor Camp. 


labor sources and possible supplies are discussed, as 
well as crop-time schedules, housing, and other 
problems. 

At all the above mentioned meetings, innumerable 
realistic farm labor problems are presented, permitting 
the local office to plan a comprehensive farm place- 
ment program for the coming season. After the 
information regarding acreages and types of crops is 
analyzed and related to labor needs, an estimate of 
labor requirements for different periods of the 
farming season can be established. This accumulated 
information is submitted to and discussed with the 
State Farm Placement Supervisor, and appropriate 
interstate clearance procedure is initiated to supple- 
ment the local labor supply with workers from Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, or California. 

In the local office located in the hub of an agricul- 
tural community, the approach of the farming season 
brings a gradual transformation in the assignment 
of personnel and their duties. The major winter 
months’ function of unemployment insurance service 
is replaced by the major summer months’ function of 
a farm placement service. Office hours are adjusted 
for earlier opening, farm labor information banners 
are again displayed in more conspicuous locations, 
the countryside drones with the sound of farm equip- 
ment. There is a stir of activity in the farm labor 
camps as cars and trucks loaded with workers stream 
in from the highways. Familiar faces appear across 
the reception counters in search wf work, and tele- 
phone lines are flooded with calls for workers. 
Another farm season has dawned! 

At all times, the local office maintains a very close 
working relationship with each camp placement 
man. By doing so, the farm labor force is readily 
available from areas of surplus to areas of labor 
shortage, thereby providing maximum working days 
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Manager Irvine and Homedale Camp Placement man, Joe 
Eiguren, discussing “‘Day Haul’? referrals. 


to the migratory workers as well as meeting the labor 
demands of the employers. For example, temporarily 
available workers from one camp were transported on 
a day-haul basis to aid in the cherry harvest in 
another area. Another example is cited where bus 
loads of fire fighters were dispatched by the local 
office to the U. S. Forest Service within an hour’s 
notice. This was done by alerting the camp place- 3 
ment man to take applications from interested 
applicants; these applicants were ready upon notice. 
It has been most fortunate that “‘unfortunate’’ forest 
fires have occurred during the slack farming period! 

Day-haul programs were found most effective 
during the green pea harvest season, when the labor 
force is composed mostly of boys and girls between 
the ages of 12 and 16 atid housewives who are not 
normally in the labor market. Recruitment of such 
workers was accomplished by spot announcements 
over local radio stations, newspaper releases, and, 
at times, by mobile sound truck. During periods of 
high employment, two local radio broadcasting 
stations have been providing free air time for a daily 
“Your Job Reporter” program as a public service 
feature. This medium has been used with a high 
degree of success, not only for recruitment purposes 
but for the dissemination of labor market information 
to reduce aimless wandering of migratory workers. 

In a highly diversified farming community such 
as ours, the need for greater efforts to utilize “‘farm- 
housed workers’? was realized. There are instances 
where a group of farm-housed workers who are 
temporarily idle may very well be used to alleviate 
a shortage situation with another employer within 
the surrounding area. In cooperation with the 
Amalgamated Sugar Company, the local office 
initiated a placement program of farm-housed 
workers this past year. The objective of this pilot 
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program was to prevent possible workday losses for 
the workers and to provide a cooperative arrange- 
ment whereby workers are not idly tied to one em- 
ployer on whose place they are housed. 


To accomplish this, a farm placement interviewer 
was assigned the task of surveying available farm 
housing prior to the active farming season. The 
type, quality, location and capacity of all “‘on-the- 
farm housing” was noted. At the beginning of the 
sugar-beet blocking and thinning season, workers were 
brought in through interstate clearance to a central 
point, with the sugar company advancing or providing 
transportation costs. From this central point the 
farm placement interviewer would refer workers to 
appropriate employers with available housing. After 
the initial placement, the interviewer assigned to this 
program, with the assistance of the sugar company 
fieldmen and in cooperation with the local office and 
camp placement men, would reassign the workers to 
nearby farms in need of them, thus eliminating 
the aimless wandering of these workers in search of 
further work. The overall benefits of this program 
are, as yet, difficult to ascertain. Perhaps, there 
is much left to accomplish in this phase of the Farm 
Placement operation. 


There is a considerable intrastate movement of 
migratory farm workers to eastern parts of the State, 
particularly during the fall potato harvest. ‘To com- 
pensate for these losses of workers, recruitment efforts 
are mainly directed to the student labor force to 
assist in the harvest during week-end holidays. 
Where possible, farmers are encouraged to use in- 
dividual workers instead of waiting for a ‘“‘crew.”’ 
Larger crews are encouraged to break up into smaller 
groups so as to eliminate possible half-day workdays. 
Such efforts are made to keep pace with the reduction 
in the labor supply. 


Foreign Labor Reserve 


A tristate group, the Northwest Farm Labor 
Association, has been formed with headquarters at 
Walla Walla, Wash. Members are farmers from 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. The purpose of 
this particular organization is to handle arrangements 
for contracting Mexican Nationals as emergency help, 
after it has been determined that there are insufficient 
domestic workers available within a reasonable area. 
Preseason meetings are held to determine the need for 
foreign workers during the coming season and to 
work out procedure for handling the distribution, 
placement and compliance with international agree- 
ments and worker contracts. 


This arrangement provides a readily accessible pool 
of workers to alleviate critical domestic labor short- 
ages that occur during the harvesting of perishable 
crops. Contracting Mexican Nationals at reception 
centers requires estimates of anticipated labor needs 
and labor supplies for peak conditions considerably in 
advance to assure no loss of crops. 
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Experience has shown that the arrangements with 
the Northwest Farm Labor Association have made it 
possible to meet farm labor emergencies within 24 
hours. Experience has also shown that the pro- 
cedures have resulted in a substantial reduction in the 
number of man-days of foreign labor employment in 
the area and, since the total labor requirements have 
not decreased, this means better utilization of the 
available domestic workers. 


At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 


Youth Needed for Careers 
in Rehabilitation Work 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT by the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults says that despite re- 
ported labor surpluses in other fields, there is a con- 
stantly growing need for persons _ professionally 
trained to work with the physically handicapped. 

Twenty percent of skilled professional positions 
in the 874 facilities of the Society nationwide are 
vacant and this percentage is expected to increase as 
rehabilitation services are expanded under current 
plans. 

There are more than 800 positions in these Easter 
Seal Societies for program directors, physical ther- 
apists, occupational therapists, speech therapists, 
special education teachers, medical social workers and 
psychologists. Almost 200 of these positions are 
presently vacant, and more jobs are available in the 
administrative force. These positions are ayailable 
in treatment-training centers, convalescent hospitals, 
diagnostic clinics, rehabilitation centers and other 
types of services. 

Mr. Lawrence J. Linck, executive director of the 
NSCCA, says that professional organizations estimate 
that within the next 5 years 7,200 qualified occupa- 
tional therapists must be added to the present 3,600 
in that field; that 5,000 qualified physical therapists 
must be added to the present 5,000; and that 8,000 
medical social workers will be added to the present 
force of 6,000. 

‘Although the need for these professional people is 
ever increasing,’ Mr. Linck said, “‘schools equipped 
to train them are operating at only three-fourths of 
their capacity in many cases. There is a great need 
to encourage young people to enter these highly 
rewarding specialities.” 

High school students may apply to the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 11 S. La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill., for information on 
scholarships in these fields. In addition, the National 
Society offers expert vocational guidance to young 
people interested in these careers. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Title scene of the film nevedeise Bill Bancroft, the handicapped 
job seeker. . 





Unsuccessful in his job search, Bill looks despairingly at what 
could be his future. 





Bill’s face lights up as the ES counselor refers him to a prospec- 
tive employer. 
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Film—A Spur to 
Greater Effort... 


“They Do Not 


Walk Alone” 


By JAMES D. MATHIAS 
Informational Representative 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


They helped every one his 
neighbour, and every one 
said to his brother, Be of 
good courage. 


Isaiah 41:6 


ITH this quotation from the Bible spoken by 
narrator Larry LeSeuer, the documentary film 
“They Do Not Walk Alone” comes to a close, 

as hands are extended from above to clasp another 
pair of hands in helpfulness. 

‘They Do Not Walk Alone”’ is a film made under 
the supervision of the John LaCerda Agency* for 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security. 
Its principal purpose is to promote the employment 
of handicapped job applicants. 

The film is 16 mm., and the running time is about 
29 minutes. Six prints of the film were made for the 
Pennsylvania agency. Five prints are in color, while 
one is black and white. The black-and-white print 
is used principally for televising. Larry LeSeuer, 
noted Columbia Broadcasting System announcer 
and former foreign correspondent, does the narration 
for the film. 

The main story of the film concerns the efforts of 
Bill Bancroft, crippled in an automobile accident, to 
find a satisfactory adjustment to his changed circum- 
stances. The principal activity in his attempted 
adjustment is job hunting. 

As the film opens the legs and feet of men, women, 
and children are shown walking and running. The 
last pair of legs shown are those of Bill Bancroft, as 
the handicapped man tortuously drags himself 
about on crutches. 

Driven to desperation by idleness, Bill reads the 
want ads and sets out on an aimless job search. 





*The John LaCerda Agency, 1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Employer after employer turns him away until 
finally he goes to a local office of the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service. For the first time since 
the accident hope springs up in Bill. 

Following his taking aptitude tests and _ being 
questioned concerning his education and exprience, 
Bill is referred to an employer as a draftsman trainee 
and hired. 

After the happy conclusion to the story of Bill 
Bancroft, a meeting of the Governor’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped is shown. Pennsyl- 
vania Secretary of Labor and Industry David M. 
Walker, chairman of the Governor’s Committee, is 
presiding at the meeting. Secretary Walker is 
pictured pointing out on a chart the various State 
agencies whose work bears on the welfare of the 
handicapped to Executive Director A. J. Caruso, 
of the Pennsylvania agency, and A. Allen Sulcowe, 
State Director of Pennsylvania’s Employment Service. 

Another part of the film shows some shots of the 
annual Philadelphia NEPH Week parade, and the 
Upper Darby citizens committee on employment of 
the handicapped in session in another sequence. 

Occupational therapy scenes in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital at Valley Forge are followed by 
sequences showing handicapped workers successfully 
performing a wide variety of tasks. 

A man who has been without arms since birth is 
shown making toy models with his mouth and teeth; 
amputees are pictured making prosthetic appliances; 
a blind switchboard operator; a paraplegic making 
neon signs and also one who edits an industrial house 
organ; and a sightless precision inspector. 

The narrator names people of great accomplish- 
ments who were handicapped, as portraits of Lord 
Nelson, Ludwig van Beethoven, John Milton, and 
Thomas Edison are shown. 

The film ends with a speech by Governor John S. 
Fine, which is quoted, in part, as follows: 

“The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and _ its 
Bureau of Employment Security, as you have seen, are 
playing a major part in placing the physically handi- 
capped in jobs and in helping them to find the 
happiness they deserve. Through this effort, many 
thousands have been saved from lives of dependence 
and discouragement. ‘The handicapped do not want 
charity. They want a chance to do a job—to take 
their rightful place in the business and industrial 
world. The State Employment Service needs the 
cooperation of all employers in its job of helping 
the handicapped to help themselves.” 

Pennsylvania’s Secretary of Labor and Industry, 
David M. Walker, has an interest in the welfare of 
the handicapped through various positions he holds. 
He is the Executive Secretary of the State Board of 
Vocational Education, the President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Rehabilitation Association, Chairman of the 
Governor’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, and Chairman of the Advisory Council 
on Affairs of the Handicapped appointed earlier this 
year by Governor Fine. 
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Handicapped weslen, born without arms, puts finishing touches 
on a model. Tools are held by his teeth. 


Secretary of Labor and Industry David M. Walker (right) 
explains State’s program at a meeting of the Governor’s 
Committee on Employment of the Handicapped, of which he 
is chairman. At left are Ivan L. Mease, Secretary of the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee, and Saul W. Abel, former publicity chair- 
man but not now with the agency. 
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Stating that is was his desire, as well as that of 
Executive Director Caruso, to bring an effective 
statement of the employment problem facing the 
handicapped to all the people of Pennsylvania, 
Secretary Walker said that a documentary film was 
decided on as the best medium. He felt that every- 
body should know what government and private 
citizens—principally through more than 80 local com- 
munity committees—are doing in Pennsylvania 
about a very serious problem affecting the economic 
and social welfare of the Nation. 

Secretary Walker concluded: “I have learned 
that there is no service a government official can 
render or a private citizen contribute that brings 
more gratification than aiding dependents to be- 
come self-sustaining, self-respecting, contributing 
citizens in their State and Nation.” 

The decision was made late in 1951 to make the 
film and the prints were delivered in the latter 
part of January 1953. A report made to the end 
of 1953 on the showings since the prints were 
received indicates that the message of the film must 
be reaching the “grassroots” as Secretary Walker 
desired. According to the report, there have been 
178 showings to 13,736 people directly, and an esti- 
mated 1,536,000 have seen it on eleven telecasts. 

The booking of the films is handled through the 
managers of the ten Employment Service administra- 
tive districts in the State to whom was allotted a 
period of time, usually 2 weeks to a month. A black- 
and-white copy has been in Philadelphia most of the 
time for TV showings, while the 5 colored copies 
are shared by the ro districts. 

A partial list of showings in the Philadelphia area 
will give an idea of the type of organizations which 
have been seeing the film: Veterans Employment 
Committees of the Philadelphia area, Frankford 
Arsenal, Industrial Club of Delaware County, South 
Philadelphia Lions Club, Pennsylvania Council for 
the Physically Handicapped, Veterans Administration 
personnel, veterans organizations, Philadelphia Realty 
Board, Philadelphia office of the Bureau of Rehabili- 
tation, Chester Kiwanis Club. 


Caruso Commends Film 


A. J. Caruso, Executive Director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Employment Security, recently made 
the following statement concerning the documentary: 

“This film has become an integral part of the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security’s pro- 
gram for the selective placement of handicapped 
applicants. Through showings to groups especially 
interested in the problem and also to the general 
public by such media as television, I believe we are 
creating an understanding of the problems faced by 
these courageous men and women. 

“Most people act in the right way once they under- 
stand how they should act. I think that “They Do 
Not Walk Alone,’ with its tremendous emotional 
impact, shows the right way to treat handicapped job 
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seekers. All they want is a chance to prove them- 
selves. Unless I miss my guess, this film is doing 
its bit to help give the handicapped that chance.” 

A. Allen Sulcowe, Director of the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service, spoke in a similar vein 
recently when he said: 

* “They Do Not Walk Alone’ has proved of great 
value in connection with the selective placement 
program of the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service. This has been evidenced by the numerous 
requests which we have received from our local 
offices for the opportunity to make original and repeat 
showings of this excellent film. 

‘“‘We have received statements from applicants in 
which they credit this picture with spurring them on 
to greater effort and accomplishment, while em- 
ployers have commended us for this worthwhile 
method of helping the handicapped worker.” 

One such commendation came from the director of 
civilian personnel at the Frankford Arsenal, who 


wrote: “. . . these showings. . . probably will result 
in supervisory personnel more genuinely accepting 
handicapped referrals. . Many people were 


noticeably moved as the story unfolded.” 

The Board of Governors of Demonstration Industries 
for the Physically Handicapped, one of the first 
Philadelphia area groups to view the film, were so 
enthused that they wrote Governor Fine as follows: 

“After the showing, we unanimously passed a 
resolution congratulating you and the Commonwealth 
on your foresightedness in preparing this film. It is 
a masterpiece, in its theme and in its treatment of this 
subject, and is beautifully done.” 

The film’s excellence was not accidental, but rather 
was due to careful researching and checking at every 
step. For example, John LaCerda, head of the 
public relations agency which supervised the making 
of the movie, pointed out the central figure of Bill 
Bancroft in the story portion of the film. A profes- 
sional actor who was not handicapped was engaged to 
play the part of Bancroft. To make sure that the 
actor would act as if he were handicapped, he was 
coached by a specialist in orthopedics. 


Mr. LaCerda said that he also had the script and 
the working film print reviewed by a practicing 
psychologist for technical correctness. To assure 
technical accuracy from the Bureau’s point of view, 
the work print was shown to Bureau administrators 
and technicians in Harrisburg. Their suggestions 
were incorporated in the final version of the film. 

The LaCerda agency worked through the district 
offices in making the sequences in different parts of 
the State. The district offices alerted the local 
offices to the project and coordinated their efforts 
in lining up industries with notable examples of 
handicapped people successfully employed. 

Among the towns and cities of the Commonwealth 
in which these industries were located are York, 
Lancaster, Philadelphia, Erie, Harrisburg, Williams- 
port, Reading, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and St. 
Marys. 
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Mr. LaCerda characterized the movie as having 
a series of emotional jolts guaranteed to end any 
complacency a viewer might have concerning the 
employment problem of the handicapped. At the 
same time a matter-of-fact approach was used to 
avoid a lapse into sentimentality or pity. 

The principal goals of the film, Mr. LaCerda 
pointed out, are to show employers that handicapped 
people are employable and to assure the handicapped 
that there are places in industry for them. 

It is the consensus of those who have seen the film 
that it is achieving these goals. 





At Press TIME 


(Continued from paae 19) 


Advocate Use of Public Employment 
Services in Social Work Field 


As PART of its collaboration with the Bureau of 
Employment Security in promoting greater utilization 
of the Employment Service by social workers and 
social agencies, the National Social Welfare Assembly 
has issued a letter to its 67 affiliated organizations, 52 
of which are nongovernmental. This letter discusses 
the unsuccessful efforts of social workers to operate 
their own voluntary employment service, and _ sets 
forth the current effort to promote the use of the 
public employment service by both employers and 
employees in the social welfare field. The letter also 
announces the availability of a series of free leaflets 
on the public employment service and transmits the 
first of these—‘‘Placement Service for Social Work by 
Public Employment Services”—for distribution by 
the affiliated organizations. This leaflet, endorsed by 
the Bureau, points out the benefits that social workers 
can obtain from public employment services, and 
suggests steps that can be taken to develop the most 
effective working relationship between local social 
agencies and local employment offices. All NSWA 
affiliates have been asked to help disseminate this 
information to their local members. 

The remaining two leaflets in the series have not 
yet been issued. 


OVR Helps 43,000 With 
Hearing Afflictions 


Tue Office of Vocational Rehabilitation reports that 
approximately 4,400 men and women who are either 
deaf or hard of hearing were returned to work last 
year through the help of the public vocational rehabil- 
itation program. About one-fourth of the number 
are totally deaf. The success of these men and women 
in a great variety of occupations is proof of the value 
of services to prepare disabled men and women for 
work, 

During the 11 years the vocational rehabilitation 
program for civilians has been operating under its 
present organization, nearly 43,000 deaf and hard of 
hearing men and women have been prepared for 
work and placed in self-supporting jobs. 
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CSC Assumes Added 
Statistical Responsibilities 

REsPONSIBILITY for the collection and publication of 
statistics on Federal employment in all branches of 
the Government has been assumed by the Civil 
Service Commission at the suggestion of the Bureau 
of the Budget, according to an announcement by the 
Civil Service Commission. Beginning with totals for 
March 31, 1954, the statistics will include employees 
of the legislative and judicial branches as well as of 
the executive branch for which the Commission has 
been responsible for many years. 
Employment Security Activities at a Glance, March 1954 

United States and Territories 














Percentage 
Number or —_ 
amount ; 
previous 
month 
Overall } 
IDIGAL COMM SS. . ns 6 si hs 2 1, 391, 500 +4 
Weeks of unemployment 
NNN as pe peean, 5 9, 969, 500 +12 
Weekly average insured un- | 
CHINE FG gos es sk 2, 174, 800 0 
Weeks compensated.........| 8, 985, 100 +21 
Weekly average beneficiaries . . | 1, 953, 300 +5 
ON BONES ss ~ Fo es bis cies 2:30 | $215, 650, 000 +20 
Funds available as of March | 
SR eee | $8, 627, 499, 000 —2 
New applications............ 831, 200 +1 
Referrals: 
Me, EEE 131, 200 | 10 
Nonagricultural......... 680, 800 | +19 
Placements: 
Agriculvarel.:.... 0.65551 112, 500 | —16 
Nonagricultural......... | - 390, 500 | +17 
WMS s 00s Akay | 209, 000 | +22 
lie) 58 ier | 181, 500 | +12 
Handicapped......... 14, 100 +24 
Counseling interviews........ 113, 000 | +17 
Individuals given tests....... 77, 200 | 0 
ere 133, 200 | +26 
Veterans 
Tniteat CAN * so ke dks 5 53, 200 +8 
Weeks of unemployment 
Fe eee 473, 900 | +21 
Weekly average insured un- | 
employment ®.. 2.1... ee | ® 87, 000 | +12 
eek a, Me Eee 7 $10, 815, 200 | +34 
New applications............ 220, 700 | +4 
Referrals, nonagricultural.... . 163, 700 | +21 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 93, 000 +23 
Placements, handicapped. .... 6, 600 +28 
Counseling interviews........ 31, 700 +14 








1 The first 7 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Data exclude territories. 

4 Refers to veterans payments and claims filed under provisions of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act (effective October 15, 1952). Data include 14,700 
initial claims, 74,400 weeks claimed and $555,700 paid to veterans who were also 
filing for benefits under State Programs. 

5 Includes 1,355 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
under UCV program. 

6 Excludes veterans who are at the same time filing under State or railroad 
unemployment insurance programs. 

1 Excludes $24,900 paid to supplement benefits under the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance program. 
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This two-panel exhibit was prepared by the Department of Labor for use at the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association Convention held in Buffalo, April 11 to 15. Carved out in blue and yellow, it is mounted on steel legs and overall 


stands at a height of about 71/2 feet. 


While the display as shown here is geared to the theme of the convention, it nevertheless expresses the intent of many 


of the programs of the Employment Service in a community. 


The exhibit will be available for loan to State agencies on application to the Bureau. The U. S. Department of Labor 
label is removable and can be replaced by a heading giving individual State identification. 


NVGA Annual Conference 


Tue Bureau and State employment service staff 
again participated in the annual conference of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, a division 
of the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 
The theme of this year’s meeting, held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., April 11 to 15, was “Community ‘Teamwork in 
Guidance.” Charles E. Odell, Chief, Division of 
Counseling, Selective Placement and Testing, was 
coordinator of the program meetings. 

Among the special interest sections on the pro- 
gram were: 1) young workers; 2) physically and 
emotionally handicapped; 3) older workers; 4) 
veterans; 5) military personnel; 6) women; 7) mentally 
retarded; 8) gifted individuals. 

Special subjects discussed included: 1) occupational 
research; 2) group methods of presenting occupa- 
tional information; 3) placement and followup; 4) 
prediction of occupational adjustment; 5) voca- 
tional counseling; 6) audio-visual methods; 7) in- 
dustrial and business personnel; 8) rural guidance 
service. 
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The APGA organizations meeting with the NVGA 
were: the American College Personnel Association; 
the American School Counselors Association; the 
National Association of Guidance Supervisors; and 
Counselor ‘Trainers. 

Representatives from the Bureau’s regional offices 
were: Don Arnold, Kansas City; T. Williams, At- 
lanta; John Conley, Boston; and Rose Nathenson, 
Chicago. State employment service personnel taking 
an active part in the proceedings were: John Sim- 
mons, Michigan; Hendrick Mugaas, North Dakota; 
Anne Freeman, North Carolina; and Marguerite 
Coleman, New York City. Others included Anthony 
Giallela, New Jersey; Emet Talley, Indiana; Mildred 
Gadapee, Vermont; John Bethea, Alabama; Lillian 
Bliesner, Kansas; Anthony Fantaci, New York; 
Maxine Frosh, New York; Don Cochrane, Penn- 
sylvania; Jess Felper, Illinois; John Cooper, Florida; 
and Homer Nicholas, Kentucky. Vladimir Chavrid 
and Evelyn Murray from the headquarters office 
participated in prograi. panel discussions. Louis 
Ravin and Sidney Fine also attended as representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Job Guide for Young Workers 
1954 Edition 


HIS IS ONE of the Bureau of Employment Security’s most popular publications. More than 

30,000 copies of the 1953 edition were sent out to individuals and groups interested in jobs for 

young workers. This new and considerably enlarged 1954 edition of the Jos GumpE ror YOUNG 
Workers should prove even more valuable to counselors and all others concerned with the job prob- 
lems of youth. Young people themselves will find the GupE helpful in making their decisions about 
various beginning job fields. 


p> Consisting of 46 pages, this new edition contains descriptions of 73 beginning occupations in fields 
which offer thousands of job opportunities to youth yearly. For each of the occupations covered, 
there is information on duties, qualifications for the job, job characteristics, opportunities for employ- 
ment and advancement, and methods of entry. 


p> Other helpful material directs the young job seeker to the Federal and State agencies which can 
provide job information on the current labor market as well as counseling and aptitude testing serv- 
ices. Other features of the GumpE are some selected readings and tips on how to get a job. 


p> The Guipe was prepared and published by the Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment Security 
in cooperation with the State Employment Security Agencies. It is on sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. at 30 cents a copy, with a 25 percent 
discount when ordered in 100-quantity lots. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


THE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, a publication of the U. S. Employment Service, Bureau of 
Employment Security, and the affiliated State Employment Security Agencies, is distributed without 
charge to personnel of the National and State Employment Security offices. It is also available on 
subscription at $2.00 a year (single copies 20 cents) from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. In countries other than the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico, annual subscription is $2.60. 


Expressions of opinion in articles published in the REVIEW are those of the authors and are not 
to be construed as official opinions of the Bureau of Employment Security. 


The printing of this publication was approved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
January 30, 1953. 
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